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FREDERIC LE PLAY. 

Nearly ten years have passed since Jevons expressed 
an opinion * that " the great French school . . . may yet 
be destined to be recognized, ia regard to many of its 
doctrines, as the true scientific school of economics." 
During the decade, however, there has been a marked 
drifting of English economists from the influence of 
French writers. Spreading linguistic knowledge has fa- 
vored the direct study of German authors, hitherto com- 
paratively neglected, except so far as they filtered through 
a French medium. And the vigorous growth of the new 
American school, pursuing historical studies in the do- 
main of our common past, has changed the parties of 
scientific rivalry. For over a hundred years English 
economists looked with emulation across the channel: 
to-day their eyes are turned across the Atlantic. 

Although M. de Foville assures us f that political econ- 
omy in France has lost ground during the past ten 
years, much useful work is quietly and steadily advanc- 
ing there. Admirable monographs upon the great econo- 
mists, the careful collection and exposition of statistics, 
and the practical application of economics to the prob- 
lems of profit-sharing and of housing the poor, are among 
the fruits of these labors. But the economic movement 
of highest importance is that which centres around the 
name of Le Play. For here we have the assertion of a 
new scientific method. There are not wanting country- 
men of Auguste Comte, who hail in Frederic Le Play 
" the creator of social science." And his following, con- 

* The Contemporary Review, January, 1881, p. 80. 
t In this Journal, January, 1890, p. 222. 
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siderable in point of numbers, is still more considerable 
for its activity and ability. 

As there is no biography of Le Play to which reference 
can, once for all, be made, it is necessary at the outset to 
give some account of his life and works.* 

Pierre Guillaume Fr^de'rie Le Play, son of a custom- 
house officer, was born on the 11th of April, 1806, at the 
village of La Riviere-Saint-Sauveur, on the left bank of 
the Seine, three miles east of Honfleur. He was lastingly 
impressed in his childhood by the sufferings and priva- 
tions imposed upon the people among whom he lived 
through the blockade of the neighboring coast. During 
this blockade, the fishing industry of the region was 
entirely destroyed by the English fleet ; and the distress 
of the fisher-families offered to young Le Play a terrible 
object-lesson in the imperious necessity of daily bread. f 
He spent part of his childhood with an aunt at Paris, 
returned to Honfleur in 1815, studied at Havre from 1818 
to 1822, and after an interval of special preparation en- 
tered the Ecole Poly technique in October, 1825. Two 
years later he passed out fourth on the list and first for 
the department of mines, into which he entered at once, 
with a sense of freedom from barrack restraint, to the 
exercise of his predilections for social studies. His close 
comrade, Jean Reynaud, with an equal social enthusiasm, 
had steeped himself in the a priori doctrines of J. J. 
Rousseau and the ideas of Saint-Simon. " Comme Rous- 
seau," wrote Le Play in later years, " il croyait a la per- 
fection originelle des jeunes generations, et il pensait 
servir l'humanite" en les arrachant a Taction oppressive 
des pretres et des gouvernants. II croyait, en outre, que 
le remMe e"tait dans la supre"matie de l'Etat, imbu de la 

* The reader may refer to the Ouvriers Europe'ens, vol. i., 2d edition ; to 
Ch. de Ribbe's Le Play d'apres sa correspondance (Paris, 1884) ; to the journal 
La Reforme Sociale, passim ; and to scattered notices in Le Play's writings. 

t In his later philosophy, " the assurance of daily bread " and " the prac- 
tice of morality " are the " two essentials " of social happiness. 
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m§me eroyance et se dounant pour mission de l'appliquer. 
II aurait souffert le martyre pour cette doctrine, et il 
passionnait les masses qui l'entendaient." 

Against these preconceptions, Le Play was continually 
objecting stubborn facts which had come under his own 
observation. At length, the friends, to test their differ- 
ences, agreed to undertake together a long journey, com- 
bining foreign travel with the study of professional and 
of social questions. Already Le Play had so distin- 
guished himself in mathematics and natural science that 
he broke the fourth-year record of marks while still a 
second-year student. The authorities addressed to him 
a special letter of congratulation upon his feat, and their 
favor smoothed the way for the contemplated voyage. 
In May, 1829, then, the young travellers commenced their 
expedition, in the course of which they walked 6,800 
kilometres in two hundred days. They dwelt among, 
and specially studied, the miners, founders, wood-cutters, 
and wagoners of the Hartz Mountains, the rural popula- 
tion of the Saxon plain at their base, the coasting fishers 
of Hanover, Oldenburg, and the Netherlands, and the 
manufacturing population of Westphalia, Belgium, and 
the Rhine basin. Upon certain points, the friends soon 
agreed. They recognized the excellence of the great 
corporations instituted in the German states for working 
the metalliferous mines ; and they were delighted to 
learn from the director-general of the Hartz mines that 
the technical processes of the work were only a secondary 
detail of his functions, his main duty being to look after 
the welfare of the operatives. 

"Cependant," says Le Play, "nous ne re"ussimes point 
a nous entendre sur ' la question sociale ' seulement, nous 
comprimes qu'elle e*tait beaucoup plus complique'e que 
nous ne l'avions d'abord suppose'e. Je m'affermis dans 
la pense"e que la solution se trouverait en grande partie 
dans les coutumes du passe\ Mon ami, au contraire, con- 
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serva ses convictions sur la doctrine du 'progress continu.' 
En re"sume\ nous revinmes a la fois plus divis^s d'opinion 
et meilleurs amis que jamais." This was what might 
naturally have been expected. 

Led by his training in mathematics and natural scienoe 
to attach supreme importance to precise and methodical 
observation, Le Play proceeded to set in order forthwith 
the notes made during this voyage. In the course of the 
winter, however, he met with a chemical accident which 
deprived him for eighteen months of the use of his hands. 
This retarded the appearance of the journal till 1832. In 
that year, he was appointed director of the laboratory and 
co-editor of the Annates des Mines, and published in the 
Annates a valuable statistical paper, entitled Observations 
sur te mouvement commercial des principales substances 
minirales entre la France et les puissances Strangeres, pen- 
dant les dome dernieres annees, et particulierement pen- 
dant les annees 1829-31. The facts garnered and the 
economic reflections suggested during the voyage to the 
Hartz went far to enrich this paper and to confirm Le 
Play in his project of making annual journeys with simi- 
lar aims. 

In 1833, at the request of the Spanish government, he 
undertook to furnish a geological and statistical sketch 
of the mineral resources of Spain. He had barely com- 
pleted his travels in the peninsula when he was forced to 
return to France by fever, but at once published his re- 
port, Observations sur Thistoire naturelle et la richesse 
minSrale de i'Uspagne (1834), an octavo volume illus- 
trated with sketches made on the spot. The report at- 
tracted much favorable attention. The permanent Com- 
mission of Mining Statistics, just formed, was handed 
over to the charge of Le Play. He now systematically 
spent his six months' summer vacation in successive voy- 
ages. Belgium, England, Russia, Italy, the north and 
south of France, were visited before 1840. In England, 
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his model nation, Le Play noted with regret the disap- 
pearance of numerous rural communities and small indi- 
vidual properties, and marked a diminishing sense on the 
part of large land-owners and manufacturers, of personal 
responsibility for the condition of those in their service. 
Social harmony and stability were, he thought, endan- 
gered by such a change. 

In 1837, at the invitation of a rich Russian land-owner, 
M. Anatole Demidoff, Le Play made a scientific study of 
the carboniferous soils of Donetz, situated on the Don 
between the Caspian Sea and the Sea of Azov. This 
voyage gave him entirely new views of the social condi- 
tion of Russia. Contrary to his expectations, he found 
the peasant contented, comfortable, and obedient to an 
admirable morality. As in Spain, master and man were 
united by a familiarity kindly on the one side, respectful 
on the other. He was struck by the fact that a nobleman 
who had built a church worshipped in it, with his family 
undistinguishably dispersed among the peasants, and, if 
he came late, remained standing with others near the 
door. Thenceforward, Le Play says, he clearly saw that 
the reciprocal dependence of land-owners and peasants 
was the strength of Russia. About this time, he ad- 
dressed to the minister of commerce some interesting 
reports upon the economic and commercial organization 
of Southern Russia. He found M. Demidoff's mines 
worked by old and costly methods, and suggested reforms, 
which, having been taken into partnership, he carried out 
with success. After his return to Paris, he continued 
for a time to direct the forty-five thousand men working 
under his orders in the Urals. 

In 1840, he was appointed to the chair of metallurgy 
at the School of Mines. The same year appeared his 
Vues gSnerales sur la utatistique, suivies d'un aperpu d'une 
statitstique genSrale de la France. He now travelled in 
turn to England, Germany, Russia, Denmark, Sweden 
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and Norway, Belgium, Austria, Hungary, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and Turkey, digesting every winter the facts col- 
lected in the summer. In 184b, he published an exhaus- 
tive work, entitled Descriptions des procSdes me'tallur- 
giques employes dans le pays de Gfalles pour la fabrication 
du cuivre, et recherche s sur Vetat actuel et sur Vavenir 
probable de la production et du commerce de ce metal. He 
describes the book (496 octavo pages, with plates) as the 
fruit of three visits to Wales, between 1836 and 1843, 
and of subsequent correspondence. He meant it to be 
regarded as a specimen portion of a complete work upon 
the metallic art of the nineteenth century, upon which he 
had worked for six years, and for which he had amassed 
voluminous materials at great expense. But his activity 
was now turned into other channels. 

Already his reputation as a student of social science 
was bruited about. The Revolution of 1848 brought 
labor questions sharply to the front. Jean Reynaud, who 
had abandoned Saint-Simonism, and was now under-Sec- 
retary in the provisional government, prevailed upon Le 
Play to give the ministers the benefit of his knowledge. 
In the official conferences which took place, Le Play's 
apt facts were often accepted as decisive upon a ques- 
tion of policy. Francois Arago urged him to publish his 
observations. Thiers, led by Victor Lanjuinais, pressed 
for the plan of social reform of which Le Play's friends 
were speaking so highly. Similar requests were made by 
Lamartine, Carnot, De Tocqueville, and others. Thus 
urged, quitting with regret the studies which, as he says, 
had been the charm of his youth, he flung himself with 
devotion into what appeared to him a patriotic duty. 

Shortly after this, however, he was sent to London as 
a representative of France at the Exhibition of 1851. 
With his habitual thoroughness, he wrote a report upon 
the cutlery and steel instruments exhibited. The report, 
separately printed at the Imperial Press, has been de- 
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clared to form a complete treatise. He was next ap- 
pointed a commissioner for the Paris Exhibition of 1855. 
Upon him devolved the classification of products, and, 
shortly after the opening of the exhibition, the title and 
duties of Commissioner-General. He was rewarded for 
his services by being made the same year a Councillor of 
State, and was again made Commissioner-General of the 
French section at London in 1862, and of the French 
Exhibition of 1867. The ingenious method of arranging 
the exhibits so as to admit of easy comparative study, 
successfully carried out in this exhibition, was entirely 
due to Le Play.* The general plan was shaped like a 
broad ellipse. Products of the same class were ranged 
in concentric zones, in such manner that by walking 
along the radiating avenues the whole exhibits of single 
countries could be seen ; while a journey around one 
ring showed cosmopolitan exhibits of a single article or 
group of articles. The highly interesting and important 
section of Social Economy in the recent Paris Exhibi- 
tion f is the direct lineal descendant of an inspiration of 
Le Play in 1867. He caused a section to be prepared, 
classed by country and epoch, under the name of Histoire 
du Travail, — which innovation, we are told, was con- 
sidered by eminent men un grand evenement scientifique. 
He succeeded in introducing into the exhibition yet 
another remarkable feature. Title IV., Article 30, of the 
Regulations runs thus: — 

A distinct order of recompense is created in favor of persons, 
establishments, and localities, which by special organization or insti- 
tutions have developed a feeling of harmony among all those who 
co-operate in the same work, and have assured the physical, moral, 
and intellectual well-being of the workmen. 

* It is only fair to note that two Englishmen, Maw and Payne, had pre- 
viously suggested such a form for the first (English) exhibition. They in- 
sisted that Le Play heard of their plan while in England. 

fAn article upon "Social Economy at the Paris Exposition," by Mr. 
Edward Cummiugs, appeared in this Journal for January last, p. 212. 
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The discussions of the international Jury social, composed 
of twenty-five representatives of the different countries 
of the world, and disposing of a grand prize of 100,000 
francs, with ten prizes of 10,000 francs each, bore out 
his manner of regarding the operation of wealth-produc- 
tion, and gave him an excellent opportunity of adding 
to his facts and of spreading his opinions. On the 30th 
of December, 1867, the Commissioner-General was ap- 
pointed a Senator in recognition of his distinction in 
social, economic, and political science. He kept his post 
until the fall of the empire carried the imperial Senate 
with it. Thenceforward he refused to enter into political 
life. 

The first great work which appeared from the pen 
of Le Play was Les Ouvriers Europeens* published at 
the expense of the State from the Imperial Press, in large 
folio, in 1855, at the time of the first French International 
Exhibition. This work contained thirty-six of the most 
representative out of three hundred family monographs 
compiled by the author from personal observation during 
his travels since 1829. Of the method employed we shall 
speak hereafter. At present, it suffices to remark that, in 
his anxiety to verify, complete, and classify his facts, 
Le Play had visited England seven times, Germany al- 
most as often, Russia and Italy thrice, Spain and the west 
of Asia twice. The book created a sensation in economic 
circles. Arago, who had instigated its publication seven 
years before, died in 1853, while it was still under the 
scrupulous revision of the author. But Michel Chevalier 
made it the subject of a grand et beau rapport before the 
Academy of Science, which referred it to a committee ; 
and this body, through the mouth of Charles Dupin, thus 
concluded its long report : " Ce travail est nouveau par 
son point de vue, par son ensemble, par son esprit mathe - - 

*Its full title is Les Ouvriers Europe'ens, ftudes sur les travaux, la vie 
domestique, et la condition morale des populations ouvrieres de I' Europe. 
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matique a l'egard des faits constates ; par l'esprit de mode- 
ration avec lequel les ide"es propres a l'auteur sont presen- 
tees, soit a titre d'explications, soit a titre de conse- 
quences." On the motion of Dupin, the Monthyon prize 
of statistics was conferred upon the author (28th of Janu- 
ary, 1856), the Academy expressing a hope that the vein 
of study opened out by the work might be continuously 
explored. 

In less than three months sprung up the Societe Inter- 
nationale des Etudes pratiques d'Economie Sociale, to 
carry this wish into effect. In founding the society, Le 
Play received the adhesion of J. B. Dumas, Villerme, 
Dupin, Mathieu, Michel Chevalier, A. Cochin, Focillon, 
and other economists. The society has now produced 
nearly a hundred family monographs in successive vol- 
umes, under the title of Les Ouvriers des deux Mondes, 
and continues its work with unremitting energy on the 
lines of the Ouvriers Uuropeens, a new monograph ap- 
pearing every quarter. The folio Edition de luxe of Le 
Play's great work was exhausted almost at once. The 
Academy made known its wish that a handy edition should 
be published at a price within the means of bumble 
buyers. But it was not until 1877-79 that a second 
edition appeared, in six octavo volumes, with the mono- 
graphs brought up to date and extended to fifty-seven. 

In 1864, Le Play published, in three volumes, La R6- 
forme Sociale en France, deduite de Vobservation cornparSe 
des peuples europe'ens. Sainte-Beuve * in two fine articles 
at once called the attention of the reading world to the 
author. Schaeffle f is amazed that a Frenchman can 
write such a book, " the matured result of a crowd of 
detailed studies, fouuded upon experience and facts," 
instead of (as he expected to find) " ill digested and 
infantile theories, pretending to improvise the happiness 

* Nouveaux Lundis, t. ix. pp. 161-201. 

t Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift, 1803, Heft IV., 2 Nr. exii. 
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of humanity, the transformation of society, . . . empty 
words, brilliant phrases, ... a plan of reform concocted in 
an hour." Roscher* says that the traditional school of 
Germany can show no work of social reform comparable 
to this of Le Play, who is at once profound, moderate, 
and practical. Montalembert f characterizes it as "the 
most original, useful, courageous, and, in every sense, 
powerful book of the age." It has now reached its 
seventh edition. 

In November, 1869, Le Play was summoned to dine 
with the emperor and his family at Saint-Cloud, and 
spent the evening in discussing social evils. The em- 
peror, always interested in Le Play's efforts, begged him 
to write a short work on labor questions, drawn from 
La RSforme Soeiale. The result was U Organisation du 
Travail (1870). Napoleon adopted the book, and caused 
it to be presented to two of his ministers ; but any 
schemes of social reform were set aside by the outbreak 
of war. The work passed through five editions. It was 
translated by G. Emerson, and published at Philadelphia 
in 1872. His other main works are L' Organisation de la 
Famille (1871), La Paix Soeiale apr£s le dSsastre (1871), 
La Constitution de VAngleterre (1875) in two volumes, in 
collaboration with M. Delaire, and La constitution essen- 
tielle de VhumanitS (1880). 

As in the crisis of 1848, so in that of 1870, Le Play 
received numerous and pressing inquiries from all sides, 
and, in the latter year, requests that he would take steps 
to propagate his doctrine. The Unions de la Paix Soeiale 
were then founded in 1872. They consist of small, local, 
autonomous groups, which study and apply the teaching 
of Le Play, with special reference to the social problems 
of their own neighborhood. The unions soon numbered 
fifteen hundred members, and have now more than 

* Geschichte der Nationaliikonomik in Deutschland, 1875. 
t Lettres, 8 Janvier, 18GG. 
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doubled that total. The works of their founder are 
supplied to them at cost price by the great publishing 
firm of Mame at Tours, fervent members of the unions, 
which comprise not only individuals, but such well-known 
institutions as Le Creusot, La Compagnie d'Anzin, La 
Socie'te' de la Vieille Montagne, and others. The unions 
are organized from the office of the SociStS d'JEconomie 
Sociale, at Paris. Once a year a general reunion of the 
society and the unions takes place. Reports are ren- 
dered, papers read and discussed, and visits paid to points 
of industrial interest. Social intercourse is promoted by 
common work during these few days and by a terminal 
banquet. The presidents of the last six years have been 
MM. Cheysson, Ferdinand de Lesseps, Paul Pont, Picot, 
Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, and the Cardinal Lavigerie. 

In 1881 appeared under the patronage of Le Play La 
RSforme Sociale, the fortnightly organ of the society 
and of the unions. The journal, which maintains a 
healthy existence, focusses the studies of members, gives 
accounts of the periodical reunions, and generally keeps 
its readers abreast of economics by valuable articles well 
up to date. Among the best known contributors have 
been H. Taine, H. Baudrillart, Stourm, Re'ne' Lavolle"e, 
Fournier de Flaix, Claudio Jannet, A. Raffalovich, Ch. 
Grad, Brants, Delaire, Oh. Dejace, U. Gue'rin. 

The programme of the first number (15th of January, 
1881) opens with these words : — 

La France est livree depuis un siecle aux theories et aux systemes, 
et elle n'a abouti qu'a la confusion des idees, a l'antagonisme des 
classes, a Pinstabilite' des institutions. Onze revolutions, dix-neuf con- 
stitutions successives, dont chacune devait 6tre definitive et qui toutes 
ont ete ephemeres, voila notre bilan. II est peut-etre temps de s'ar- 
rSter dans cette voie et de demander enfin, non plus aux experiences 
personnelles, mais a l'experience de tons les peuples la solution des 
problemes sociaux. 

L'economie politique ne saurait suffire a une pareille oeuvre. Elle 
se definitelle-mSme la science de la richesse ; elle etudie les moyens de 
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la creer et de la repandre. Or, il s'agit aujourd'hui, bien moins de 
developper la richesse que d'assurer la stabilite, la paix sociale, en un 
mot cette sorame de bonheur que l'homme pent legitimement esperer. 
C'est la l'objet de la science sociale fondee sur l'observation. 

These few sentences are a good index to the attitude 
of the school. Moral and social harmony it considers of 
paramount importance ; for without these wealth itself 
may be merely an irritative to feud, pride, bad blood, and 
envy, if not an instrument of positive oppression. But, 
though it never confines its gaze to material prosperity, 
its view of social problems includes of necessity the 
study of wealth. And so it is that the title-page declares 
the journal to be published by " a group of economists." 
The breadth of view and spirit of tolerance of the school, 
joined to its energetic and impartial collection of eco- 
nomic facts, have secured for it at one time or another 
the adhesion of widely differing writers, — Wolowski, 
Luzzatti, Cantu, Levasseur, Turquan, Sedley Taylor, 
St. George Mivart, Funck Brentano, Ch. Robert, Batbie, 
Vacherot, Ch. Pe"rin. 

At the end of March, 1882, Le Play sought to turn to 
account the French occupation and geographical explora- 
tion of parts of Africa by procuring family monographs of 
Arabs, Kabyls, and the fellahs, rural and urban, of Egypt. 
On the 3d of April he gave his weekly " At Home," of that 
unique kind where five or six languages were spoken, 
where Turkish ambassador, French bishop, English M.P., 
people of all countries and callings, conversed together of 
history, politics, and social science. Two days later he 
died suddenly and painlessly from an affection of the 
heart. He left an only son, M. Albert Le Play, to whom 
his brother economist, Michel Chevalier, had given a 
daughter in marriage. 

He was buried without pomp at his Limousin home, 
having renounced by anticipation the attendance of a 
regiment of soldiers, to which his rank entitled him : — 
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" L'ami le plus eclaire, le plus vigilant, que la classe ouvriere ait 
jamais eu," writes M. Jules Lacointa, " avait f ormule le desir que Ton 
distribuat aux pauvres la somme qui eut du etre depensee. . . . 
Autour de [son] cercueil se rencontrerent, dans un meme elan de vene- 
ration et de respect, les representants les plus considerables de 
partis differents. II y aurait eu \k mieux qu'un eloquent hommage, 
c'aurait ete un vrai triomphe, si ce rapprochement d'un instant eut 
pu etre reel et durable. 

" Le lendemain, soixante-seizieme annee de sa naissance, le restaura- 
teur moderne de la science sociale etait inhume dans une sepulture 
de f amille, au territoire du Vigan, aupres de son domaine de Ligoure, 
au cceur meme de la France." * . . . 

There is significance in the recounted titles of honor of 
Frederic Le Play : Inspector-General of Mines, Councillor 
of State, Senator of the Empire, Commissioner-General 
of the Universal Exhibitions of 1855, 1862, and 1867, 
Founder of the Societe d'Eeonomie Sociale, Grand Officer 
of the Legion of Honor, Grand Cross of the Orders of 
Saint Stanislas in Russia, of Francis Joseph of Austria, of 
the Red Eagle of Prussia, of Saint Maurice and Lazarus 
of Italy, of Gustavus Wasa of Sweden, of the Conception 
of Portugal, of Merit of Hesse, of Frederic of Wiirtem- 
berg, of Nichan Ifrikhar of Tunis, of the Rose of Brazil, 
of the Medjidieh of Turkey, of Saint Michael of Bavaria, 
Grand Officer of the orders of Leopold of Belgium, of Gua- 
daloupe of Mexico, of the Lion of Baden, and of Henry 
of Brunswick, Commander of the orders of Danebrog of 
Denmark, Albert of Saxe, Saint Gregory the Great. We 
look in vain for an English order in this cosmopolitan list. 
But it is by none of these descriptions that he wished 
to be remembered. Under his bust, the work of Chapu, 
he caused to be graved simply the words '■'■Frederic 
Le Play: auteur des Ouvriers JEuropeens." 

It is often instructive to examine the immediate ver- 
dict of contemporary opinion. On the death of Le Play, 

* Le Correspondant, 25th of April, 1882. 
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the Paris correspondent of the Times * telegraphed an 
obituary sketch, in the course of which Le Play is de- 
scribed as " the Catholic economist." " Some of his dis- 
ciples," continues the notice, " are professors in the Cath- 
olic University of Paris ; and Catholics have been accus- 
tomed to speak of him as the intellectual doctrinal 
superior of Mr. Herbert Spencer. This evening's clerical 
journals, however, while warmly eulogizing him, demur 
to his principle of social laws being ascertainable by 
observation, without calling in revelation. He appar- 
ently expected or desired the revival of some patriarchal 
form of society." 

It is misleading and incorrect to call Le Play a Catho- 
lic economist. Leo XIII., it is true, wrote a brief in his 
praise after his death. Cardinals and priests are among 
his admirers. Many (by no means all) of his adherents 
are Catholic, as he was himself. The Catholic Church in 
France, as Blanqui long ago noticed, has tremendous 
opportunities of social influence ; and these it is begin- 
ning to utilize, as it realizes them, in the world of indus- 
try. But Le Play does not carry anything of sect or 
party into his science. In fact, M. Ribot wrote an able 
book | to argue at some length that Le Play had every- 
where substituted morality for religion, the decalogue for 
the gospel, and had shown systematic indifference (if not 
actual hostility) to the Church itself. He objects to con- 
vents, as taking girls away from the duties, affection, and 
domestic influences of home, and as weakening parental 
responsibilities. There are, he thinks, too many priests. 
The father should see to the moral as well as the material 
breeding of his children, and not relegate his duties to 
an army of clergy. Nor does he conceal his dislike of the 
monastic orders. The family, in these as in other cases, 

*The Times, 7th of April, 1882. 

t Paul Ribot, Du role social des idies chritiennes, suivi d'un expose" critique 
des doctrines sociales de M. Le Play. Paris, 1879. 
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is the touchstone by which Le Play tests institutions. 
Like Adam Smith, he believes that man is "led by an 
invisible hand "; but it is not to seek his economic advan- 
tage, — it is to work social mischief; and this "natural" 
tendency requires to be checked by parental authority 
and by the inculcation of morality. He does not, how- 
ever, allow the Catholic to appear behind the moralist. 
The reproach that he views religion as a means to moral- 
ity is probably due to his anxiety to secure a greatest 
common measure of general acceptance by the process of 
elimination.* So much to show in what sense he is a 
Catholic. 

Nor is the word " economist," applied to him, likely to 
escape challenge. Le Play did not follow the lines of 
Adam Smith or of J. B. Say. He wrote no text-book 
upon political economy. He has nothing to say about 
the theory of value, the doctrine of rent, or the principle 
of population. His statistical compilations, his social 
philosophy, his historical inquiries and proposed reforms, 
might, after all, be thought to lie outside the boundaries 
of economic science. But the French conception of the 
extent of those boundaries has often been wider than 
that which obtains elsewhere. Diderot goes so far as to 
declare the Mosaic law " a masterpiece of political econ- 
omy." And, apart from this view, Le Play rendered 
valuable service to economics in at least two respects. 
His method of family monographs, as exhibited in Les 
Ouvriers EuropSens, struck an unworked mine of research 
in the matter of the consumption of wealth. His study 
of man, as shielded by custom from being blown about 
by every breath of economic influence, is calculated to 
make more exact the speculations of economists who wish 
" to allow for friction," but have no definite criterion of 
the coefficient in the case. 

*And so he quotes Proudhon's rhapsody on the decalogue with evident 
pride of an unwonted ally. 
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The whole fabric of Le Play's labors "to ascertain 
social laws by observation " is founded upon the Ouvriers 
JEuropSms. In compiling the monographs for that book, 
he first sought out some " social authority," * with whose 
aid he obtained admittance into a trustworthy family, 
considered by his adviser a fair type of its class. He 
lived in the family from eight days to a month, and, as he 
spoke five languages, could generally obtain the facts 
direct. An exhaustive schedule, elaborated by experi- 
ence, secured completeness and uniformity, and facili- 
tated comparison. By way of breaking the ice, Le Play 
first inquired into the family history, and made a distinct 
advance towards intimacy by his sympathy as a listener. 
Step by step, tact and good nature and a frank explana- 
tion of his scientific purpose won over his hosts to enter 
into the spirit of the inquiry with more than mere pecun- 
iary interest, till the skeleton outline became an ex- 
tremely vivid picture of family life, bearing in every feat- 
ure the impress of truth. An example will suffice to 
show the varied interest of the monograph, — the true 
Histoire naturelle et sociale cTune JFamille, from which the 
mind of the great French novelist has flown off at a dis- 
ordered tangent. Every nation of Europe is passed in 
review. But the Uralian shepherd, of half-nomadic habit, 
whose simple life passes largety in the open air under 
the eye of the stranger, does not, perhaps, test his method 
very severely. We may take the shortest of his four 
English monographs, and judge how far the London 
workman — most jealous of intrusion into his domestic 
life and private affairs — has yielded up his story to this 
searching scrutiny. In the appendix the reader will find 
a monograph on the life of a London cutler, a fair ex- 
ample of the results of Le Play's method. 

Le Play's monographs have been consistently admired. 
But they do not escape criticism. How do we know, 

* Le Play enriched the French language with the phrase autonti sociale. 
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asks Le"once de Lavergne, that this family is really a 
type, unless we have more general statistics? I am 
sceptical, hints M. Ch. Gide, of your centesimal accu- 
racy, and of the mathematical precision with which the 
receipts and expenses are equalized. Must I believe that 
you passed a whole year in the kitchen, a pen in one 
hand and a balance in the other? Or is there not a little 
dust thrown in the eyes by a process of adjustment? 
And may not the most opposed conclusions be drawn 
from the same monograph? The times, you think, are 
out of joint. Bastiat would have proved, on identical 
premises, that the joints are all well oiled and in good 
working order. Le Play, says an official memorandum, 
prefixed to a recent parliamentary return,* did not give 
his "study a properly statistical form, as his work, 
though minute, related to a very few families only." 

Something may perhaps be said in mitigation of these 
strictures. The value of statistical compilations depends 
very much upon the uses to which they are applied. Le 
Play's purpose could not have been served by the dead 
level of averages. Inequalities of social condition do not, 
in fact, compensate each other. The surfeit of A and 
the hunger of B do not mutually eliminate. It is hardly 
too much to say that the man who is in more than a few 
points the " average man " of statistics does not exist : 
he is an arithmetical fiction. Le Play's single picture is 
at least true. The local impression that the family 
neither is nor has " anything out of the common " may 
prove inaccurate under analysis. But the necessary cor- 
rection can always be introduced when the variation of 
a detail is striking. And the very multitude of concrete 
facts is a safeguard against hasty generalization in any 

* Labor Statistics, Returns of Expenditure by Workingmen, c. 5861. 1889. 
The Memorandum, which erroneously describes Le Play as a Belgian engineer, 
contains thirty-four skeleton budgets, sent in response to seven hundred and 
thirty circular schedules. It is hoped that the experiment will be continued 
with greater success. 
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one direction. Le Play's defence of the "odd centimes" 
is that his product must agree with the factors. He pre- 
fers fractions here to fractions in the weights ; and to 
confine himself to even francs would necessitate the sup- 
pression of many small but interesting and characteristic 
facts involving expenses less than a single franc. His 
odd centimes may, however, generally be neglected with 
safety. The balance seems to be reached empirically. 
The normal standard of comfort once arrived at, any 
deficiency is regarded as "privation." Given an annual 
saving, the surplus is a known amount. The trimming 
of the budget by the experienced inquirer, revising it 
with close knowledge of the facts, may be preferable to 
the leaving a balance unaccounted for. On the other 
hand, the "leakage," so characteristic of many small 
households, ought not to be spread over other articles 
of consumption. The objection that deductions from 
the monograph may differ is really a testimony to the 
impartial truth of its facts. 

And upon this it is well to insist, lest it should be 
supposed that Le Play's method stands or falls with his 
doctrine. What that doctrine is cannot well be both 
clearly and concisely stated, partly because it was pro- 
gressive during the long life of the author, partly because 
its preponderant moral side gives it an intangible, if not 
at first sight, an impracticable air. 

The central feature of La RSforme Sociale, generally 
considered his principal work, is the importance attached 
to the family, — the pivot of his social reform. Le Play 
could not have written The Man versus the State : he 
might well have written The Family versus the State. 
He is jealous of legislative interference with the devolu- 
tion of its property. Where this devolution is not regu- 
lated by custom, let there be free bequest. There are, he 
considers, three types of families. At one extreme the 
patriarchal, with its integral transmission of property to 
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a new head, presiding with unquestioned authority over 
the communal welfare. Here custom has a regularizing, 
but at the same time a deadening effect. Obedience 
leaves little room for initiative. The less able or indus- 
trious profit at the expense of those superior in ability or 
energy. At the other extreme lies the unstable family, 
whose disintegration, together with its substance, he 
thinks it impossible to prevent without freedom of 
bequest. The family is the cellular unit of his society. 
"La socieHe" franchise," he wrote on one occasion, "n'est 
plus que la liquidation en permanence." The phrase 
might have been applied to the family as he saw it in 
France, crumbling from generation to generation instead 
of preserving the prolonged existence of a corporate body. 
Between these forms lies the stock family (famille-gouche), 
combining the authority of the parent with the liberty 
of the children, the stability of the patriarchal family 
with the progress in material operations actively adopted 
by the unstable family. Under this system, the head of 
the family takes into a sort of partnership one or more 
of his children, by whom the business is continued with- 
out loss of tradition and with inherited skill and business 
good will. A law of succession operating to force parti- 
tion mutilates the family as an educating force and stifles 
its expansion. The moral influence of such a law he con- 
siders so subtly injurious that its modification is an indis- 
pensable preliminary to any serious reform. The perma- 
nence of home once secured, it is necessary, whenever 
possible, to establish home industry, lest the dwelling 
become a mere sleeping accommodation. Electricity, 
compressed air, co-operation, are to be seized upon to aid 
in this development. With this capital exception as to 
the right of testation, there is little that Le Play demands 
of the State. Even here, he asks for the removal of leg- 
islative fetters. An advocate of freedom, of enterprise, 
private initiative, and self-government (an expression 
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which he constantly uses in its English form), he sets his 
face sternly against Socialism. He is no less opposed to 
laissez-faire, as a serious moral dereliction. The absentee- 
ism of landlords he thought unpardonable for its want of 
sympathy, its neglect of opportunity, and its dangerous 
consequences. While contemporary economists were still 
firmly imbedded in " capitalistic " theory, he saw clearly 
the overwhelming importance of the employer-function. 
" Le secret de la paix des ateliers est dans le deVouenient 
des patrons," and elsewhere he declares that the masters 
were the first to break the tie of industrial harmony. It 
is for them to knit up the ravelled skein. When they do 
their duty, the most, difficult problems find their own 
solution. The main objects of their solicitude should be 
to make their employment as permanent as possible ; to 
have a complete understanding upon wages, their amount 
and mode of payment, leaving no room for mistake or 
dispute ; to ally the workshop industry with a secondary 
occupation at home (such as the care of a kitchen garden, 
cow, or pig) ; to give facilities for investing savings ; to 
assist the family to acquire its home (as at Mulhouse) ; 
and to encourage the respect and protection of women. 
Where these " six good customs " are observed there are 
always happy relations between masters and men. The 
Ouvriers JEuropSens and the report of the great inter- 
national jury * are characteristically appealed to rather 
as authorizing than confirming this statement. 

So much for the employer. Coming more directly to 
the family, the father must not shrink from the duty of 
exercising a wise authority, the children must render 
filial devotion. All alike must observe the precepts suc- 
cinctly expressed in the decalogue. In the science and 
art of the production of wealth, indefinite progress is 
possible. But there is no room for improvement in the 
moral law. Le Play might herein have adopted the 

*Ante, page 415. 
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maxim of Pascal : " Toutes les bonnes maximes sont dans 
le monde : on ne manque qu'a les appliquer." 

La Reforme Sociale is distinguished throughout for its 
moral courage, — a quality which had enabled Le Play to 
tell the Czar Nicholas to his face that bureaucratic despo- 
tism was the scourge of Russia. While France was in 
the height of her imperial prestige and material prosper- 
ity, he even deplored her proud position, because it hid 
from view the gravest social evils. The organization of 
the family, of industry, of the State, is relaxing. Re- 
form ! Reform ! or you will give place to a nation of 
sterner moral fibre, — such is the burden of his cry. And 
the catastrophe of 1870 contributed not a little to his 
reputation. But, in the hour of gloom, he changed his 
note to one of hope. " At no epoch of its history," he 
wrote, " is a people fatally doomed either to progress or 
to decline. It does not necessarily pass, like an individ- 
ual, from youth to old age. It may, by corruption, fall 
into decay ; but it finds prosperity again in returning to 
virtue." 

A word remains to be said as to the assertion that Le 
Play desired the revival of the patriarchal family. On 
first acquaintance, he has, no doubt, a reactionary air. 
But this is largely dispelled by a closer view. Schaeffle, 
indeed, declares him equally opposed to reaction and to 
revolution. But his place, it must be admitted, is rather 
with the right wing than in the centre. He explicitly 
states that the patriarchal family is entirely unsuited to 
developed societies. Just, however, as Ricardo assumes 
contracting savages, in order to bring great economic 
laws into clearer light, so Le Play frequently appeals to 
the early family to show, with more simplicity, the work- 
ings of fundamental moral laws. And Le Play has the 
greater historical justification. His historical sense is 
always very keen. If we are to make the most of the 
present, we must, he urges, study the past which led up 
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to it. He is all for revolutionary development, but not 
for an inert fatalism. What society evolves depends very 
much upon the moral atmosphere in which it lives. 

Few moral teachers have escaped the charge of being 
impractical, and Le Play is no exception to the num- 
ber. Yet there are probably few French economists, still 
fewer French lawyers, who are now prepared to entirely 
defend, as it stands, the portion of the Code Civil which 
he attacked. Germany had hardly entered into posses- 
sion of Alsace-LSrraine before it modified the laws of suc- 
cession in the direction of Le Play's suggestions. The 
latest speech (May 6, 1890) of the Emperor William in 
the Imperial German Parliament is in favor of abolishing 
Sunday labor, and declares the necessity "of strengthen- 
ing paternal authority, in view of the growing spirit of 
insubordination in youthful workers." The address of 
the pope to the French pilgrims last year, consciously or 
unconsciously, followed very closely the system of Le 
Play. The activity of the school itself is remarkable. 
M. Emile de Laveleye, writing to Le Play at the end of 
1881, congratulates him, not only upon his excellent 
works, but, better still, upon the zealous disciples he is 
forming. Confined to the collection of social facts, they 
have always their work within reach, — a stimulus to 
exertion needed by many minds. The four great gold 
medals awarded by the Academy last year for the first time 
(Aud^oud Prize), to encourage efforts tending to improve 
the lot of the working classes, fell, one to the SociStS 
cC Eeonomie Sociale, and two to its members, MM. Re'ne' 
Lavolle"e and Eugene Rostaud. Of the two grand prizes 
(the highest awards) in the department of learned soci- 
eties (Section III., Section d'Eeonomie Sociale) of the 
Paris Exhibition of 1889, one went to the Soeiete <T Eeo- 
nomie Sociale, the other to the Labor Department of the 
United States Government (Hon. Carroll D. Wright). 
Commissioner Wright, it may be mentioned, was a vice- 
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president of the last congress of the SocietS and the 
Union*. His letter of acceptance contains an expression 
of opinion that Le Play's aim and spirit put his work 
into the first rank, and give him a place apart among the 
promoters of social science. "The Organisation du Tra- 
vail," he says, "has been one of the most fruitful studies 
it has been given to me to make." 

To conclude, what are the main services of Le Play to 
economic science ? Two have already been suggested, — 
a study of the consumption of wealth and of custom. 
Text-writer follows text-writer with touching fidelity in 
defining economics as the science of the production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption of wealth. It is, therefore, 
not a little surprising that they do not seriously consider 
the consumption of wealth at all. And yet, as Jevons 
says, "the whole theory of economy depends upon a 
correct theory of consumption." Of domestic economy 
this is obviously true. How is it that with " more matter 
and less art" the London workman is worse fed and 
worse clad than the Paris workman of equal purchasing 
power? And why does our borrowed gastronomy stop 
short at the haute cuisine ? The monographs of Le Play 
show directly the standard of comfort which plays so im- 
portant a part in modifying the principle of population 
and in maintaining the rate of wages. They throw light 
upon the extent to which real and nominal wages differ ; 
upon the effects of fluctuating wages, correcting the cri- 
terion of relative advantages afforded by " average earn- 
ings " ; upon the incidence of this or that indirect tax, 
or of the whole scheme of taxation, upon a particular 
class of consumers* ; upon the construction of an index 
number of a special character. They afford some evi- 
dence of the animal power and vigor of the wage-earner, 
— an application utterly overlooked by Mill, whose essay 

* The late Mr. Dudley Baxter attempted to ascertain this by means of 
special statistics of household consumption. 
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on "The Influence of Consumption upon Production" 
should have been called "The Influence of Consumption 
upon Capital," seeing that it does not examine the influ- 
ence of consumption upon the human agent in production, 
— the "producer" par excellence. They are a standing 
record of retail prices, often very different from wholesale 
prices, and never so sensitive.* And, by enlightening 
public opinion, they may make it a valuable deterrent to 
the employment of men at a starvation wage. It was a 
shrewd notion of the East London dock-laborers, during 
their great strike, to carry in procession "the docker's 
dinner," — a herring, cheap vegetables, and a tiny loaf. 
Unimaginative people, assured that men could live in 
(vegetarian) luxury at lid.' a day, felt no indignation at 
mention of 5d. an hour, but by the sight of the "real 
wages " (somewhat of a burlesque, it must be admitted) 
were roused to pronounce them "disgraceful." 

To the student of modern societies, it may seem that 
Le Play assigns undue prominence in his writings to 
custom. Here, as in the case of the patriarchal family, 
he is influenced by the extent of his geographical vision, 
including societies in varying stages of development. 
And, in the earlier stages, custom alone fills the spheres 
occupied in later times by law, morality, religion, com- 
petition, and custom. Accessory legal knowledge is now 
generally considered to afford an economist with useful 
equipment ; and the school of Le Play is especially rich 
in lawyers. But manners, as Burke has pointed out, are 
of more importance even than laws. The family mono- 
graph is a powerful instrument for the discovery of these 
manners or customs, and of their economic bearing. 
Further, since the time of Cliffe Leslie, at least, the 
Ricardian School has been criticised for its neglect of 

* The prices given in the monograph, allowing for tariff changes, vary very 
little indeed from those furnished to me by the wives of East London workmen 
in the present year. It might have been expected, moreover, that the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 would send London prices up. 
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friction. Competition, it is said, is not pure. Ignorance 
and physical obstacle retard its operation. And man 
himself is not wholly prompted by economic desires. 
Le Play makes one step towards the analysis of this 
last resistance. What is lumped- together as " friction " 
consists largely of custom and habit, part of which may 
be reduced to a definite, measurable form, thus giving us 
a nearer approximation. 

"Show me your pass-book," says the English banker, 
" and I will see if I can discount your bill." " Show me 
your budget," says Le Play, " and I will read your mode 
of life." Malthus* sighed for a satisfactory history of 
the "manners and customs" of laborers. True, it 
"would require the constant and minute attention of 
many observing minds in local and general remarks on 
the state of the lower classes " ; no description of the 
Unions de la Paix Sociale could be closer than this ; but 
" we may promise ourselves a clearer insight into the 
internal structure of human society" when we get it. 
It should include information upon " the variations in the 
real price of labor, the observable differences in the state 
of the lower classes of society, with respect to ease and 
happiness, and so on." " Every kingdom, every prov- 
ince, should have its owu monographer," says Gilbert 
White of Selborne. And, if a naturalist, why not an 
economist? The Constitution de V Angleterre is the mon- 
ographic method extended to a State, a family writ large. 
Le Play hoped the foreign unions might imitate this ex- 
ample, each in its own country. But the wish has not 
yet been realized. Of his disciples, M. Claudio Jannet 
has written an approved monograph upon the United 
States f ; while M. Taine declares that he had used the 
monographic method in history by instinct, and warmly 
extols its historical and political value. 

* Essay on the Principle of Population, Book I., chap. ii. 
t Les Etats-Unis contemporains. Lesidees, les mceurs, et les institutions des 
Etats-Unis, depuis la guerre de secession; avec une lettre de M. F. Le Play. 
Paris, 1S75. 
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No attempt can be made in this paper to criticise 
the conclusions of Le Play. He is an uncompromising 
opponent of the deductive method. Bacon and Descartes 
are his exemplars. Sainte-Beuve, amid much lavish 
praise, credits him with the "tremendous discovery that 
in social science there is nothing to invent." " No," says 
Le Play, " but there is everything to learn." The ques- 
tion remains, Can it be learned by his method? Unless 
shot through with the organic filaments of theory, can his 
materials take to themselves a body, or will they remain 
"a wilderness of single instances"? In a memorable 
address * delivered on taking his chair at Cambridge, 
Professor Marshall thus summarizes part of his argument : 
" The change of front made by economics in the present 
generation is not chiefly due to an increased study of facts, 
but to more insight into the changefulness of human 
nature and institutions." This would have read strangely 
to Le Play, whose life was spent in " study of facts " and 
of the customs, habits, and moral qualities which consti- 
tute the least changing elements of human nature. But 
to what cause soever the changed attitude of economics is 
due, there can be little doubt that the current is now 
strongly setting in the direction of an increased study of 
facts. It is unnecessary to look far or to labor the point. 
The general and pronounced favor with which such work 
as Mr. Charles Booth's Life and Labor in London is re- 
ceived, the proved utility of a labor correspondent at the 
Board of Trade, the universal demand for statistics and 
the success of the Statistical Society, the strong desire of 
leading statesmen and economists for a better and fuller 
census, — these are so many indirect testimonies to the 
value of such investigations and institutions as are due to 
the efforts of Fre'd^rie Le Play. 

H. HlGGS. 

* The Present Position of Economics. London, 1885. 



